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REDUCE  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS,  &c. 
[To  accompany  bill  H .  R.  No.  361.] 

February  8,  1832. 


Ir.  McDuffie,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  the 
subject  had  been  referred,  made  the  following 

REPORT : 


Vhe  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House ,  have  had  under  consideration  so  much  of  the  message  of  the 
;  President  of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  “  relieving  the  people 
from  the  burthens  of  unnecessary  taxation ,”  after  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt;  and  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

In  discharging  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  them,  the  committee  have  deemed 
I;  indispensable  to  determine  the  preliminary  question — what  should  be  the 
nnual  expenditure  of  the  Government  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
c  debt?  During  the  three  last  years  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  the 
verage  anhual  expenditure  for  all  objects,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  was 
jss  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the 
nnual  amount  of  the  disbursements  for  revolutionary  pensions  is  now  very 
reatly  reduced,  and  that  the  expenditure  for  this  object,  as  well  as  for 
recting  fortifications  and  building  ships,  will  be  progressively  reduced,  and 
lust  reach  a  very  low  point  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  committee 
re  of  the  opinion  that  eleven  millions  of  dollars  will  be  abundantly  suffi- 
ient  for  all  the  necessary  disbursements  of  the  Government,  when  relieved 
rom  the  charge  of  the  public  debt.  In  this  estimate,  they  have  allowed  one 
million  of  dollars, ’and  the  sums  which  may  be  released  from  existing  objects 
f  appropriation,  to  meet  the  various  demands,  of  a  contingent  nature,  to 
irhich  the  public  Treasury  may  be  liable.  The  income  from  the  public 
mds  and  the  dividends  of  bank  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  canal  stock,  can- 
tot  be  reasonably  estimated  at  a  less  sum  than  two  millions  of  dollars, 
i'here  will,  therefore,  remain  only  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  be  provided 
iy  duties  on  imports;  and  the  committee  have  endeavored  so  to  adjust  these 
uties  as  to  produce  this  sum  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  “ equal 
istice  to  all  our  national  interests.” 

The  amount  of  foreign  merchandise,  imported  for  consumption  during 
he  last  year,  was  nearly  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  And  though  this 
;reatly  exceeded  the  importation  of  any  year  since  1825,  yet,  as  a  material 
educlion  of  the  duties  would  certainly  augment  the  quantity  of  merchan- 
lise  imported,  the  committee  would  deem  it  not  extravagant  to  assume  the 
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operations  of  the  last  year  as  the  basis  of  their  calculation  for  future  years. 
To  avoid,  however,  the  hazard  of  a  deficit  in  the  public  revenue,  they  have 
estimated  the  annual  amount  of  the  imports  paying  duties  at  only  seventy- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  on  this  basis  have  reported  a  bill  imposing  a 
duty  of  12£  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  all  foreign  merchandise,  with  the 
exception  of  such  articles  as  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  at  duty  of 
less  than  12£  per  cent.  They  have  provided,  however,  for  a  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  such  imports  as  come  in  competition  with  domestic 
manufactures. 

Iu  adopting  a  general  system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  the  committee  have 
been  governed  principally  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  a  spe¬ 
cific  duty  is  obnoxious  to  the  strong  objection  that  it  levies  the  same  tax  on 
articles  of  inferior  quality,  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  levies  on 
similar  articles  of  the  very  best  quality  and  highest  price,  consumed  almost 
exclusively,  by  the  more  wealthy  classes.  While  the  poor  man,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  consumes  low  priced  French  wines,  is  made  to  pay  50  or  100  per 
cent,  on  their  value,  the  wealthy  man  pays  only  25  or  50  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  high  priced  wines,  which  gratify  his  taste  for  luxurious  indul¬ 
gence.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  indeed  to 
almost  every  article  at  present  subject  to  a  specific  duty.  The  other  ground 
of  preference  for  ad  valorem  over  specific  duties,  is  the  perpetual  fluctu¬ 
ation  in  the  price  oi  articles  of  the  same  denomination  and  quality.  A  fall 
in  the  price  of  an  article  will  increase  the  rate  of  taxation,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  thus  a  silent  legislation  in  the  course 
of  events  and  the  revolutions  of  trade,  by  which  we  have  seen  the  enact¬ 
ments  cf  Congress  so  entirely  changed  that  a  duty  has  swelled  up  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  which  was  only  25  per  cent,  when  originally  imposed. 

It  remains  for  the  committee  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  provide  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  shall  be  levied  on  all  imported 
merchandise,  with  certain  specified  exceptions.  As  equality  is  universally 
recognised  as  the  fundamental  principle^  of  just  taxation,  uniformity  in  the 
duties  imposed  is  the  most  obvious  rule  by  which  that  principle  can  be  pre¬ 
served  from  violation.  The  constitution  provides  that  “  all  impost  and 
excise  duties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,”  for  tire  obvious 
purpose  of  preventing  unequal  taxation.  The  spirit  of  this  clause  would 
undoubtedly  require  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  laid  upon  the 
same  description  of  productions,  however  made  or  acquired,  provided  they 
be  consumed  in  the  United  States.  If  a  product  of  domestic  industry,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  foreign  manufacture,  is  subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  a  similar  domestic  manufacture  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty.  These  respective  manufactures,  though 
acquired  by  different  processes,  are  equally  the  productions  of  domestic  in¬ 
dustry;  and  to  impose  a  tax  upon  one,  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  foreign  exchange,  and  exempt  the  other,  because  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States,  is  in  no  respect  less  unequal  and  unjust  than  it 
would  be  to  levy  an  excise  duty  upon  a  domestic  manufacture  when  made 
by  imported  machinery,  and  exempt  the  very  same  sort  of  manufacture 
when  made  by  domestic  machinery.  The  difference  would  be  merely  formal ; 
and  the  principle  of  equality  would  be  as  effectually  violated,  and  the  rule 
of  uniformity  .as  effectually  evaded,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  most  moderate  revenue  duty  imposed  upon  imported  manu¬ 
factures,  while  similar  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  are  entirely  exempt- 
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ed,  is  a  discriminating  tax  upon  the  productions  of  the  exporting  States, 
while  the  very  same  productions  of  the  manufacturing  States,  made  by  labor 
of  a  different  kind,  pays  no  tax  at  all.  If  these  views  be  not  utterly  errone* 
ous,  a  proper  regard  for  the  principle  of  equal  taxation  would  require  that 
imported  manufactures,  which  come  in  competition  with  similar  domestic 
manufactures,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  be  subject  to  no  higher  du¬ 
ty  than  similar  domestic  manufactures.  Imported  manufactures  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  southern  labor  and  capital;  domestic  manufactures  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  northern  labor  and  capital;  and  nothing  short  of  an  equal  exemp¬ 
tion  of  both  from  taxation,  or  the  imposition  of  equal  duties  upon  both,  can 
secure  to  these  two  great  rival  branches  of  domestic  industry,  a  fair  and  equal 
competition  in  the  market.  The  very  lowest  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon 
one  of  them,  while  the  other  is  wholly  exempted,  is  an  act  of  partiality  and 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  destroys  the  equality  of  the 
competition. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  the  committee  feel  that  they  owe  it  to  the 
House  to  explain  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  lay  as  high  a  rate 
of  duty  on  those  imports  which  come  in  competition  with  untaxed  domestic 
manufactures,  as  upon  any  other  description  of  imports.  While  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  demands  that  protecting  duties  should  be  imposed  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  constitutional  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  when  justice  obviously  demands  that  no  duty  at  all  should  be 
imposed  upon  one  rival  interest  that  is  not  equally  imposed  upon  the  other, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  adjusting  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  principles  of  strict 
and  equal  justice,  will  be  at  once  perceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
large  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  in  favor  of  that  interest  which 
puts  forward  the  most  extravagant  demands.  It  is  a  contest  between  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  right  on  the  other;  and  although  the  very  extreme  de¬ 
mand  of  the  minority  is  for  nothing  more  than  justice,  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
no  compromise  can  be  made  unless  the  minority  will  acquiesce  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  gives  the  majority  more  than  justice.  What  the  minori¬ 
ty  concedes,  is  a  portion  of  its  undoubted  rights;  what  the  majority  con¬ 
cedes,  if  concession  it  can  be  called,  is  a  portion  of  its  unlawful  gains. 

Though  such  are  the  terms  upon  which  the  committee  have  adjusted  the 
duties — terms  of  the  utmost  liberality  to  the  protected  branches  of  industry — 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  manufacturers  will  be  more  opposed,  than 
any  other  class,  to  the  bill  reported.  That  they  will  have  no  just  ground 
to  complain  of  it,  is  most  certain.  Even  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
they  would  be  the  decided  favorites  of  the  Government,  as  the  committee 
will  proceed  to  show  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  may  be  assumed  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  revenue  accruing  from  imports,  will  be  derived  from  iron,  salt, 
sugar,  spirits,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
from  other  imports  which  come  in  competition  with  domestic  productions. 
As  to  this  half  of  the  federal  taxes,  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  or  protected  interests  bear  no  portion  of  the  burthen  they  impose 
on  the  community.  The  duty  imposed  upon  iron,  sugar,  or  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  for  example,  is  no  burthen  at  all,  but  a  bounty,  to  the  manufacturers 
of  these  respective  articles,  while  it  is  an  undoubted  burthen  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  If  this  were  not  so,  they  would  desire  a  reduc¬ 
tion  instead  of  an  increase  of  the  duties.  But  this  is  not  all.  Each  manu¬ 
facturer  sells  more  of  his  own  manufactures  than  he  consumes  of  all  other 
protected  articles;  perhaps  five  or  ten  times  the  amount.  He  not  only  gains, 
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therefore,  more  than  he  loses,  by  the  duties  imposed  upon  imported  articles 
similar  to  his  own  manufactures,  but  he  gains  more  than  he  loses  by  the 
whole  protecting  system  considered  in  the  aggregate.  This  it  is  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  indissoluble  bond  of  that  great  confederacy  of  interests  which  has 
become  almost  too  strong  for  the  Government  and  the  people  united.  If  the 
manufacturers  and  other  producers  of  protected  articles  were  all  assembled  in 
a  common  council,  and  the  question  were  submitted,  whether  all  the  protect¬ 
ing  duties  should  be  fifty  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.?  it  is  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  would  be  in  favor  of  the  higher 
rate  of  duty.  This  fact  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  protected  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  an  entire  class,  bear  no  portion  of  the  burthen  imposed  by  the 
protecting  duties,  and,  consequently,  are  entirely  exempted  from  all  partici¬ 
pation  in  one  ha)f  of  the  federal  taxes,  whileitis  not  pretended  that  they  bear 
more  than  their  equal  proportion  of  the  other  half,  which  is  derived  from  ar¬ 
ticles  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  ex¬ 
travagant  to  say  that  the  protecting  system  affords  a  bounty  to  all  the  pro¬ 
tected  interests,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  so  large,  as  to  indemnify  them, 
and  more  than  indemnify  them,  for  all  the  taxes  they  pay  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If,  in  the  splendid  career  of  modern  improvements,  political  philo¬ 
sophy  should  make  the  blessed  discovery  of  an  art  by  which  government 
could  be  carried  on  without  money,  and  the  system  of  federal  taxation  were 
to  cease  entirely,  can  it  be  doubted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  clases  would  regard  it,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  the  heaviest 
calamity  that  could  befal  them?  Would  it  not  spread  a  much  wider  scene 
of  desolation  over  the  whole  manufacturing  region  of  the  Union,  than  the 
most  gloomy  imagination  can  anticipate  from  the  bill  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee?  Yet  such  is  the  strange  infatuation  which  prevails  on  this  subject, 
and  such  the  magic  power  ascribed  to  a  particular  form  of  taxation,  that  ma¬ 
ny  who  are  prompt  to  discover  that  one  portion  of  the  Union  would  be  great¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes,  do  not  perceive  that  another  portion  of 
the  Union  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  be  as  greatly  benefitted  by 
that  repeal.  Can  there  be  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  power  of 
self-interest  to  delude  the  human  understanding  and  deaden  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  human  heart,  than  that  which  will  be  doubtless  exhibited, 
of  the  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  clamoring  against  a  system  of  tax¬ 
ation,  not  because  the  taxes  are  too  high,  but  because  they  are  not  high 
enough!  The  complaint,  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  admits  that  there  is  some 
radical  vice  in  the  system  of  protecting  duties.  For  what  right,  human  or 
divine,  can  any  class  of  the  community  have,  to  invoke  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that  class,  by  imposing  burthens 
upon  another? 

Unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation,  as  a  system  of  protecting  duties  must 
be  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  governments,  it  is  only  in  a  country  of 
such  great  extent,  and  such  diversity  of  conflicting  interests  as  the  United 
States,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  ruinous  to  entire  communities.  All  other 
objections  to  it  dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance,  when  compared  with  its 
unequal  action  upon  the  different  clusters  of  States,  composing  the  geogra¬ 
phical  subdivisions  of  this  Union.  In  this  aspect,  the  subject  rises  into  the 
most  solemn  and  eventful  importance,  and  gives  rise  to  a  range  of  inquiry, 
much  higher  than  any  investigation  of  mere  abstract  questions  of  political 
economy.  In  a  country  of  small  extent,  and  with  a  homogeneous  population 
— such  as  England — no  commercial  restrictions  can  long  produce  great  ine¬ 
quality  or  injustice.  The  people  have  a  certain  resource  against  this  sort  of 
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oppression,  in  the  facility  of  abandoning  one  pursuit  and  taking  up  another, 
when  government  restrictions  render  the  one  less  profitable,  and  the  other 
nore  so.  This  easy  transfer  of  capital  and  industry  from  one  employment 
:o  another,  soon  reduces  the  profits  of  the  favored  pursuit  to  the  common 
evel,  and  restores  the  profits  of  the  pursuit  which  had  been  injured  by  the 
"estriction,  to  a  fair  average.  The  whole  result  of  a  restrictive  system,  in 
such  a  country,  is  to  diminish  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community,  by 
ihanging  the  mode  of  producing  certain  articles,  and  increasing  the  cost  of 
heir  production.  But  no  class  is  permanently  oppressed  by  any  peculiar 
jurthen,  as  all  have  the  option  of  participating  in  the  gains  of  the  favored 
mrsuit.  Widely  different,  however,  is  the  effect  of  commercial  restrictions 
n  such  a  country  as  the  United  States,  composed  of  twenty-four  political 
lommunities,  many  of  them  of  larger  extent  than  England,  and  distinguish- 
:d  by  a  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  production,  and  pursuit,  greater  than  that 
vhich  distinguishes  England  from  France.  But  even  in  the  United  States, 
commercial  restriction  which  affected  the  pursuits  of  a  single  State  only, 
r  which  affected  the  pursuits  of  all  the  States  alike,  however  unwise  it 
light  be,  could  not  long  operate  unjustly  upon  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
ustry.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  existing  restrictions,  which  are  known 
y  the  denomination  of  the  protecting  system,  operate  injuriously  upon  the 
reat  and  leading  pursuits,  which  employ  three-fourths  of  the  capital  and 
ibor  of  a  region  of  country  more  extensive  than  any  civilized  empire  in 
lurope;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  operate  beneficially  on  the  great 
hd  leading  pursuits  of  another  region,  not  less  extensive.  The  capital  of 
le  southern  States,  too,  is  already  invested  in  a  description  of  property, 
ffiich  is  adapted  only  to  the  making  of  those  productions,  which  it  is  the 
mdency  and  the  design  of  the  restrictive  system  to  exclude  from  their  na- 
iral  market.  Even  if  the  planters  were  willing  to  abandon  their  accus- 
)med  and  hereditary  pursuits,  and  embark  in  the  business  of  manufacture, 
leir  entire  capital  would  be  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  value,  by  the 
ery  act  of  transferring  it.  When  to  this  we  add  the  consideration,  that  a 
>ng  probation  of  disastrous  experiments  would  be  the  only  means  of  ac- 
. Hiring  any  thing  like  the  skill  necessary  to  a  successful  competition  with 
leir  northern  rivals,  the  reason  will  be  obvious  why  the  southern  States 
ive  not  evaded,  and  why  they  cannot  evade,  the  burthens  imposed  upon 
le  productions  of  their  industry,  by  abandoning  their  present  pursuits,  and 
nbarking  in  the  favored  branches  of  industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
avagant  than  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  an  immense  extent  of  country, 
nbracing  eight  sovereign  States,  can  transfer  a  thousand  millions  of  capital 
om  agriculture  to  manufactures,  with  the  same  facility  that  a  hatter  or  a 
loemaker  can  avoid  a  tax  upon  hats  or  shoes,  by  taking  up  some  other 
ade. 

As  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  productions  of  southern  industry, 
*e  effected  by  the  agency  of  indirect  taxes,  the  burthens  imposed  upon  the 
[anting  States,  by  the  protecting  system,  are  not  very  inaccurately  measured 
Y  the  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  their  productions.  And  when  the 
lequality  of  the  Government  disbursements  are  added  to  the  inequality  of 
le  contributions  exacted  by  import  duties,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
lat  the  burthens  imposed  upon  the  planting  States,  by  the  taxation,  prohi- 
ition  and  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  more  than  equal  to 
le  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  those  imports,  which  are  obtained  in  ex- 
lange  for  the  three  great  agricultural  staples  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice, 
hat  a  duty  upon  an  import  is  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  duty  upon 
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the  export  which  has  been  exchanged  for  it,  is  but  a  self-evident  proposition, 
to  all  who  correctly  comprehend  its  import.  The  planter  is  as  injuriously 
affected  by  the  one  duty  as  he  would  be  by  the  other,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  his  own  consumption.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  planters 
should  send  each  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  Europe — exchange  them  for 
manufactures,  and  bring  these  into  the  United  States,  exclusively  for  sale , 
and  that  one  of  them  should  pay  an  export  duty  of  forty  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  his  cotton,  as  it  went  out,  and  the  other,  an  import  duty  of 
forty  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  manufactures,  as  they  came  in: — It  is 
perfectly  obvious,  that  each  of  them  would  obtain  the  same  quantity  of 
manufactures  for  his  cotton  in  Europe,  the  same  price  for  these  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  United  States;  and,  at  the  maturity  of  their  bonds  at  the  custom¬ 
house,  each  of  them  would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty  to  the 
Government.  Each  would,  therefore,  realize  the  very  same  price  for  his 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  consequently,  the  one  who  paid  the  duty  upon 
his  export,  would  sustain  no  heavier  burthen  than  the  other.  What  is  true 
of  the  comparative  effect  of  import  and  export  duties  upon  the  producers 
of  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  is  equally  true  of  the  effect  of  these  duties 
on  the  producers  of  one  million  of  bales. 

Whether  the  duty  be  laid  upon  the  export  or  the  import,  it  is  equally 
laid,  in  both  cases,  upon  the  production  of  the  planter.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  palpable  and  delusive  error,  than  the  vulgar  notion  that  imported 
manufactures,  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  agricultural  staples  of  this 
country,  are  foreign  productions.  They  are  as  strictly  and  exclusively  the 
productions  of  domestic  industry,  as  if  they  were  manufactured  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  planting  and  manufacturing  States, 
with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Union  must  be  regarded  as  devoting  their  capital  and  labor  to  the  prod uc 
tion  of  the  very  same  articles,  for  the  very  same  market.  The  southerr 
States  manufacture  by  the  agency  of  ploughs,  and  hoes,  and  horses,  whai 
the  northern  States  manufacture  by  the  agency  of  machinery;  and  they  art 
competitors  for  the  market  of  the  United  States,  equally  entitled  to  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Government,  by  every  principle  of  constitutional  liberty,  ant 
by  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  No  government  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  have  any  right — this  Government  certainly  has  no  constitutiona 
right — to  interpose  its  power  for  the  purpose  of  driving  one  of  these  grea 
competitors  out  of  the  market,  in  order  that  it  may  be  exclusively  enjoye( 
by  the  other.  Neither  can  it  rightfully  impose  the  slightest  burthen  upoi 
the  one,  not  equally  imposed  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  change  the  stati 
of  the  competition,  and  the  relative  condition  of  the  contending  parties 
Yet,  what  has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  done,  under  the  imposinj 
and  deceptive  pretext  of  protecting  domestic  industry?  It  has  done  all  tha 
the  power  of  discriminating  taxes  can  do,  to  destroy  one  great  branch  c 
domestic  industry— if  southern  industry  may  be  called  domestic — and  buil< 
up  a  rival  branch  upon  its  ruins.  It  has  laid  discriminating  duties,  averagin 
not  less  than  40  per  cent,  upon  the  imported  productions  of  the  plantin|fl 
States,  while  it  has  entirely  exempted  from  taxation,  the  rival  production 
of  the  manufacturing  States,  consisting  of  the  very  same  description  of  art 
cles.  The  amount  of  these  southern  productions,  upon  which  this  discr 
minating  tax  is  annually  levied,  is  not  less  than  thirty-five  millions  of  do 
lars,  upon  which  the  tax  levied,  consequently,  amounts  to  fourteen  millior 
of  dollars.  That  this  is  specifically  a  tax  upon  the  productions  of  the  soutl 
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iiminishing  their  value  to  the  producers,  very  nearly  an  equal  amount,  con¬ 
clusively  results  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  these  thirty-five  millions  of  man- 
ifacture  produced  by  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  southern  States,  after  paying 
;t  the  custom-house,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  cannot 
jesold  lor  any  higher  price,  or  larger  sum,  than  the  very  same  quantity,  and 
find, and  quality  of  manufactures,  produced  by  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  north¬ 
ern  States,  paying  no  taxes  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  too  plain  to  be  argued, 
hat  the  annual  sum  which  the  planting  States  receive  for  the  productions  of 
heir  capital  and  labor,  is  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  less,  than  the  sum  re¬ 
vived  by  the  manufacturing  States  for  the  very  same  quantity  and  descrip- 
ion  of  productions;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  this  enormous  inequality  is 
iroduced  by  the  discriminating  and  partial  taxes  of  the  Governmenl,  laid 
or  the  unrighteous,  but,  nevertheless,  avowed  purpose  of  producing  it.  No 
oil  however  productive,  no  climate  however  propitious,  no  industry  how- 
ver  efficient,  can  permanently  maintain  the  competition  under  such  circum- 
tances.  The  most  benignant  dispensations  of  Providence,  are  counteracted 
■y  human  injustice;  and  what  adds  to  the  enormity  of  the  outrage,  the  fair- 
st  portion  of  this  great  confederacy,  if  not  the  fairest,  and,  of  Heaven,  the 
nost  favored  region  of  the  whole  earth,  is  literally  undergoing  a  silent,  but 
rresistable  process  of  decay  and  desolation,  produced  by  a  gross  perversion 
‘f  the  very  power  which  is  under  the  highest  of  human  obligations  to  pre- 
'ent  it.  The  whole  of  the  southern  staples,  produced  for  exportation,  must 
itterly  cease,  when  they  can  be  no  longer  exchanged  for  foreign  productions 
uitable  to  the  demand  of  this  country  for  consumption;  and  how  long  can 
he  planting  States  continue  to  supply  the  market  with  any  portion  of  the 
nanufactures  now  imported,  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  a  proscriptive 
ax,  operating  upon  the  very  spring  of  their  industry?  It  would  be  worse 
han  voluntary  blindness  in  those  to  whom  the  rights,  the  interests,  and 
he  destinies  of  the  southern  people,  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  committed 
tot  to  perceive,  and  give  warning  of  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaits  them’ 
f  that  protecting  policy,  which  impoverishes  and  destroys  one  branch  of 
ndustry,  to  enrich  and  sustain  another,  be  not  utterly  and  absolutely  aban- 
oned.  This  Congress  should  adopt  no  half-way  measures,  no  temporary 
xpedients,  but  “reform  it  altogether.”  The  incidental  protection,  result- 
ng  from  a  mere  system  of  revenue  duties,  of  the  lowest  rate,  is  fearful  odds 
gainst  the  planting  States,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  even  that 
rill  not  ultimately  destroy  the  business  of  rearing  staples  for  exportation, 
Ls  a  subject  of  such  complicated  bearings,  will  be  best  understood  by  plain 
nd  familiar  illustrations,  the  committee  will  now  take  leave  to  present  a  few 
lypothetical  cases,  showing  forth  the  true  relative  operation  of  protecting 
r  prohibitive  duties,  upon  the  different  sovereign  States  of  this  “Federal 
IJnion.” 

We  will  suppose  that  a  number  of  cotton  planters  should  form  themselves 
nto  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  their  cotton  to  Europe,  ex¬ 
hanging  it  for  manufactures,  and  importing  these  into  the  United  States 
rith  the  view  of  selling  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  When  these 
aanufactures  should  be  brought  into  the  port  of  Charleston  or  Savannah, 
he  custom-house  officer  would  demand  forty  per  cent,  on  their  value,  before 
ic  would  permit  them  to  be  landed  and  sold  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
ompany  of  planters  would  probably  inquire  why  this  duty  was  exacted 
ipon  their  manufactures,  while  the  same  articles,  manufactured  in  the  north- 
:rn  States,  were  subject  to  no  duty  or  tax  of  any  kind?  If  the  officer  of  cus- 
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toms  should  truly  personate  the  system  of  which  he  is  the  minister,  he  would 
toms  should  “  J  I  saving.  “  it  is  not  because  the  revenue  is  wanted  to 

anST  debts  ’or  provide C  the  common- defence  of  the  United  States,  that 
pay  the  debts>  °  p  burthen  is  imposed  upon  you  by 

you  are  ref/refd‘°Pay™®,  Government,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  e.r- 

a,w’se’  *fjn*l*ductim7of  your  own  honest  and  lawful  industry  from 

m  ^£jf  ,iur  oZ  1L  «<»«,  in  order  Ida,  a  company  of  Mop 

LhmcU,  manufaetnrer,  may  Main 

■**- 1-*-**  tsszstzsi  KX ^  ». 

would  have  to  pay,  out  of  t  P  ,  f  them  n0  higher  price  than 

SSSSSi  XtZS.X,  *i  iar  the  — 

2559E 

never  suspended 0Jylabor  Congress  should  impose'an  excise  duty  of  40  per 

a  cheaper  kind  «  ‘Stores  leaving  those  of  the  north  untaxed,  as  they 
cent,  upon  /Aetr  manufactures ,  leav  g  that  which  now 

-«r;r  s:“£;  w^rbeinW  ,„d  »r«. ».«»« 

exists?  The  only  amniLuu  shadow  of  difference  to  the  pro- 

would  be  precise  y  e  sa  ^  the  untaXed  manufactures.  The  duty 

ducers,  respective  y,  _  ,  *  r  an  imDort  duty,  and  it  would  be  levied 

:P^t^ 

Sherr?nTVeermoJtrPerficial 

yet  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  ^  a^scnmina  ^  #  upor 

ern  manufactures,  such  as  we  PP  th’e  amount  0f  the  duty,  withou 

the  southern  producers,  not  ^  possible  for  them  to  obtair 

regard  to  their  consumption.  I  -  would  not  be  possi  paid  tQ  ^ 

indemnity  from  the  consumers,^  ^  J  raise  the  price  of  their  manufac 

Government,  io  ,  y  tv»pir  nntaxed  competitors,  who  could  affon 

tures  only  20,  or  even  per '  ’  th  t  was  imposed,  would  undersell  am 
to  sell  as  cheap  as  they  did  ^^tM***  ‘  P  ’h  would  be  compel 
drive  them  from  the  market  The  resuh ^wou  u  ,  £  djd  before 

led  to  pay  the  duty andst.  Use capital  were  invested  i 

The  alternative.  Panted  to  the, 
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would  be,  either  to  make  this  sacrifice,  and  then  enter  upon  some  other  em¬ 
ployment,  with  the  remnant  of  capital  which  they  might  rescue  from  the  ruins 
of  that  which  they  had  abandoned,  or  to  continue  the  business  of  manufacture, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  profits  of  their  capital  and  the  wages  of  their  labor, 
proportioned  to  the  discriminating  tax  upon  their  productions.  The  latter 
alternative  is  the  one  which  would  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  The  manufacturers  of  the  South  would  continue  to  manu¬ 
facture  with  reduced  and  declining  profits  and  wages,  until  these  descended 
:o  so  low  a  point,  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  the  capital  invested, 
*ather  than  use  it  in  this  way.  This  is  almost  precisely  the  present  predica¬ 
ment  of  the  planting  States.  They  make  manufactures,  in  a  mode,  which 
s  put  under  the  ban  of  a  proscriptive  tax.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is 
flighted  by  the  consuming  curse  of  federal  legislation.  No  branch  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  can  permanently  maintain  itself  in  a* competition  with  a  rival 
aranch,  under  a  discriminating  tax  of  twenty,  and  much  less  of  forty  per 
;ent.  The  business  of  rearing  agricultural  staples  for  exportation  must  be 
gradually  and  progressively  abandoned  in  the  south,  and  that  of  making 
nanufactures  in  the  favored  mode  must  be  substituted  in  its  place,  under  all 
lisadvantages,  if  the  protecting  system  be  not  utterly  abandoned.  Already 
las  this  revolution  commenced  in  the  more  northern  of  the  planting  States, 
nd  no  human  power  can  arrest  its  progress,  under  the  existing  auspices, 
until  a  total  change  is  produced  in  the  pursuits  and  institutions  of  those 
Itates,  involving  in  the  necessary  transfer,  the  loss  of  one  half  of  their  capi- 
al.  Even  now  it  is  only  where  the  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the  climate 
jery  propitious,  that  the  business  of  planting  yields  a  remunerating  profit, 
ven  after  estimating  the  labor  employed  in  it,  at  one-fourth  of  the  average 
/ages  of  labor  in  the  northern  States.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  con- 
rm  the  argument  which  maintains  that  the  protecting  duties  are  specifical¬ 
ly  taxes  upon  the  productions  of  southern  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  northern 
apital,  it  would  be  fully  supplied  by  the  fact,  of  this  vast  and  almost  in- 
redible  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor  in  two  por- 
ons  of  the  same  country.  Nothing  can  be  susceptible  of  clearer  proof, 
tan  that  if  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  northern  States  were  as  well  adapted 
)  the  culture  of  cotton,  as  those  of  the  southern  States,  it  would  not,  and 
auld  not  be  cultivated  there  for  less  than  twenty  cents  a  pound.  In  South 
arolina  and  Georgia,  it  is  usually  estimated  that  one  laborer  will  produce 
tree  bales  of  upland  cotton  averaging  three  hundred  pounds,  which,  at  20 
■  mts  a  pound,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  At  fifty 
ants  a  day,  the  wages  of  this  laborer  would  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred 
id  fifty  dollars,  leaving  only  thirty  dollars  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
1.1  invested  in  land,  and  the  expense  of  management,  and  of  furnishing 
urses,  agricultural  implements,  and  all  other  necessary  supplies.  What, 
iien,  would  be  the  fate  of  a  northern  cotton  planter,  who  paid  fifty  cents  a 
ny  for  each  laborer,  and  sold  his  staple  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  the  highest 
average  now  obtained  for  upland  cotton,  after  defraying  the  expense  of 
ansporting  it  to  market?  He  would  not  realize  for  his  production,  half 
uough  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  laborers.  When  it  is  added,  that  there  is 
:>  agricultural  labor  in  the  whole  Union  more  efficient  than  that  which  is 
•igaged  in  the  production  of  upland  cotton,  and  that,  naturally,  no  staple  of 
ie  earth  has  so  many  advantages,  the  consequence  irresistibly  follows,  that 
\g  unwise,  unjust  and  discriminating  taxes  of  the  Federal  Government,  have 
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not  only  counteracted  these  advantages,  but  reduced  the  wages  of  the  labor 
engaged  in  this  production,  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  wages  of  the  starving 
operatives  of  Europe. 

If  the  duties  upon  imports  were  levied  in  kind,  and  the  planters  made 
their  own  exchanges  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  either  of  money  or  commercial  agents,  the  most  unreflecting  would  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  import  duties  were  direct  taxes  upon  the  productions  of  the 
planters.  If,  for  example,  forty  bales  of  their  cotton  were  taken  out  of  every 
hundred,  when  it  passed  the  customhouse,  going  abroad,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  obtain  any  larger  quantity tof  goods  for  the  remaining  sixty, 
in  consequence  of  this  levy;  because  the  agents  of  the  Government  would 
carry  the  other  forty  into  the  foreign  market,  and,  of  course,  the  supply  would 
be  undiminished.  In  like  manner,  if  forty  bales  of  the  merchandise  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  cotton  exported,  were  taken  out  of  every  hundred,  as  it  pass¬ 
ed  the  customhouse,  coming  into  the  United  States,  the  remaining  sixty 
would  have  no  greater  exchangeable  value  in  consequence  of  the  levy,  be¬ 
cause  the  agents  of  the  Government  would  bring  the  other  forty  into  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,  and  of  course  the  supply  in  this  case  also,  would  be  undi¬ 
minished.  No  proposition  in  political  economy  is  more  universally  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  the  opposing  schools  of  that  science,  than  that  the  price  of  an  article 
cannot  be  enhanced  in  consequence  of  a  tax  or  duty,  unless  the  supply  be  first 
diminished,  or  the  demand  increased.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  southern 
producers  are  concerned,  it  would  be  better  for  them,  that  a  public  enemy 
should  capture  and  destroy  on  the  high  seas,  the  forty  bales  of  cotton  or  of 
merchandise  which  the  Government  levied  as  a  tax;  for,  in  that  case,  the  sup¬ 
ply  would  be  diminished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  destruction,  and  this  would 
enable  the  producers  to  obtain  some  indemnity  for  the  burthen  imposed  upon 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  increased  cost  of  their  production. 

But  the  use  of  money  as  the  universal  measure  of  value,  the  admission  of 
specie  free  of  duty,  and  the  intervention  of  exporting  and  importing  mer¬ 
chants  in  effecting  the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce,  though  they  alter  the 
form,  and  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation,  do  not,  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree,  change  the  permanent  effect  of  an  import  duty  upon  the  productive 
agency  engaged  in  supplying  the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce.  But  as 
these  causes  have  the  effect  of  involving  the  plainest  truths  in  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty,  they  require  some  explanation.  All  commerce,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  an  exchange  of  barter;  money  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  but  the  medium,  and  the  agents,  by  which  it  is  effected.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  consider  what  effect  is  produced 
by  admitting  specie  free  of  duty,  upon  the  operations  of  foreign  commerce, 
under  a  system  of  protecting  duties.  It  is  said  that  these  duties  levied  upon 
imports,  are  not  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  duties  levied  upon  the  ex¬ 
ports  given  in  exchange  for  them,  because  specie  which  pays  no  duty,  may 
be  imported  in  stead  of  merchandise  subject  to  high  protecting  duties.  Those 
who  use  this  argument  should  be  taught  to  suspect  that  it  contains  some  lurk¬ 
ing  fallacy,  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  foreign  merchandise  burthened  with 
protecting  duties,  still  continues  to  be  imported  in  preference  to  specie  which 
pays  no  duty  at  all.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  to  say, 
that  there  can  be  no  substantial  relief  in  the  option  of  importing  specie,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  to  import  precisely  what  we  do  not  want,  as  an  article  of 
consumption.  But  as  specie  is  also,  by  universal  consent,  the  measure  and 
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the  representative  of  value,  and  as  superficial  reasoners  can  with  difficulty  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  is  possible  that  a  community  can  be  impoverished  while  this 
article  is  abundant,  the  melancholy  experience  of  Spain  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  explain  more  precisely,  the 
effect  produced  by  importing  specie,  upon  the  domestic  value  of  specie  itself, 
and  upon  the  relative  values  of  different  descriptions  of  domestic  productions; 
all  considered  as  the  effect  of  protecting  duties. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  trade,  the 
northern  manufacturers  supplied  one  half  of  the  demand  of  the  country  for 
manufactures,  and  the  southern  planters  the  other  half.  In  this  state  of  the 
trade,  let  it  be  further  supposed,  that  an  average  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  should 
be  imposed  upon  imported  manufactures.  If  specie  were  not  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange,  and  admitted  free  of  duty;  as,  for  example,  if  each  na¬ 
tion  had  a  mere  paper  currency,  having  no  circulation  beyond  its  limits,  and 
species  were  unknown,  the  very  first  effect  of  the  supposed  duty,  on  import¬ 
ed  manufactures,  would  be  to  depress  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  staples 
of  exportation  very  nearly  to  the  extent  of  that  duty.  But  as  specie  is  the 
universal  representative  of  value,  and  is  admitted  without  duty,  the  first  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  duty  on  imported  manufactures,  would  be  to  suspend  their  im¬ 
portation.  At  first,  the  same  quantity  of  specie  could  be  obtained  abroad 
for  the  staples  of  exportation  as  was  obtained  before;  and  it  would  be  found 
more  advantageous  to  import  the  specie,  and  exchange  it  for  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  than  to  import  foreign  manufactures  under  so  high  a  duty.  At 
first,  also,  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  would  be  very  little  enhanced, 
but  in  a  very  short  time,  probably  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  duty,  the  money  price  of  manufactures  would  be  forty  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  they  would  be  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
importation  of  manufactures  would  be  resumed.  This  rise  in  the  relative 
price  of  manufactures  would  result  from  the  combined  operation  of  three 
causes,  which  it  is  very  important  to  distinguish  and  understand.  The  first 
and  least  of  these,  would  be  the  enhanced  value  of  specie  in  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  it,  and  the  diminished  quantity.  This 
would,  of  course,  produce  a  fall  in  British  prices,  which  would  be  almost 
purely  nominal,  and  nearly  proportioned  to  the  rise  there  in  tl»<s  value  of 
specie.  The  second  of  these  causes,  would  be  the  increased  demand  for  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures,  owing  to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  third  and  principal  of  these  causes,  would  be  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  excessive  importa¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  increased  quantity  retained  in  circulation.  This  cause 
would  probably  produce  more  than  one  half  of  the  rise  which  would  take 
place  in  the  money  price  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
extent  the  money  price  of  every  thing  else  would  rise,  with  the  exception  of 
the  staples  of  exportation  exchanged  for  imported  manufactures.  While  the 
money  price  of  every  thing  else  would  be  raised,  therefore,  upwards  of  20 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  manufactures  40,  the  money  price  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice,  instead  of  rising,  would  necessarily  fall.  These  being  articles  raised 
for  exportation,  their  money  price  at  home,  would  be  governed  by  their 
money|price  in  the  foreign  market.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  price  of 
specie  would  be  appreciated  in  Great  Britain,  and,  consequently,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  could  be  obtained  for  a  given  quantity  of  the  staples  of  expor¬ 
tation,  than  before  the  duty  was  laid  on  manufactures*  We  have  thus  the 
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measure  of  the  depreciation  which  is  produced  in  the  price  of  southern  ex¬ 
ports,  by  the  protecting  duties  upon  imported  manufactures.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  specie  abroad,  and  its  depreciation  at  home,  united,  will 
exactly  give  that  measure.  All  the  unprotected  articles  the  planters  have 
occasion  to  buy,  cost  them  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  more,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
tected  articles,  or  similar  imports,  cost  them  40  per  cent,  more,  while  the 
quantity  of  specie  is  actually  diminished,  which  they  obtain  for  their  sta¬ 
ples,  and  with  which  they  make  their  purchases.  The  exchangeable  value 
of  cotton  is,  therefore,  diminished  about  two  cents  in  the  pound,  and  this 
loss  the  planter  would  sustain  as  a  producer  merely,  even  if  he  consumed 
no  protected  manufactures,  or  similar  foreign  manufactures,  whatever. 

To  whatever  extent  he  consumes  these  manufactures,  he  pays  an  addition¬ 
al  duty  of  something  less  than  20  per  cent.,  this  being  about  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  assumed  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  protected,  and  simi¬ 
lar  imported  manufactures,  is  increased  by  the  40  per  cent.  duty.  If  the 
planters  consume  of  these  articles,  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  other  classes, 
they  hear  their  full  share  of  the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  exclusively  bear  in  their  character 
of  producers. 

"  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  have  spoken  of  the  planters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  protected  manufacturers  on  the  other,  as  the  only  producers 
respectively  affected,  injuriously  and  beneficially,  by  the  protecting  duties. 
Looking  to  the  entire  effect  of  these  duties,  however,  upon  the  planting  and 
manufacturing  States,  as  divisions  of  the  Union,  we  must  extend  our  views 
beyond  the  planters  and  manufacturers.  Whatever  destroys  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  and  leading  pursuits  of  any  community,  and  greatly  diminishes 
theincomesof  the  productive  capitalists,  must  produce  a  corresponding  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  incomes  of  all  the  connected  and  dependant  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  a  hackneyed  remark  that  a  single  wealthy  man,  expending  a 
large  income,  will  diffuse  prosperity  over  a  whole  neighborhood;  and  this 
prosperity  will  be  proportioned  to  the  income  expended.  What  then  would 
be  the  increased  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  cotton  planting  States,  if  the 
value  of  cotton  were  raised  two  cents  in  the  pound,  and  the  aggregate  in¬ 
come  of  the  cotton  planters,  consequently,  increased  six  millions  of  dollars? 
But  to  the  diminished  income  of  all  classes  in  the  planting  States,  resulting 
from  that  of  the  planters,  we  must  add  the  increased  cost  of  all  the  domes¬ 
tic  protected  and  similar  imported  manufactures,  whioh  are  consumed  in 
those.  States.  In  speaking  of  that  consumption,  some  have  strangely  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  planters,  whereas  they,  do  not 
constitute  one-fifth  part  of  the  free  white  consumers.  The  planting  States, 
in  the  aggregate,  undoubtedly,  consume,  in  protected  manufactures  and  in 
foreign  imports,  an  amount  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  exports.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  What  account  can  be  given  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
exports  if  it  be  not  so?  In  what  way  do  they  appropriate  or  expend  them? 
The  only  unprotected  articles  which  the  planting  States  purchase  from  the 
other  States,  are  live  stock  from  the  west,  to  the  amount,  probably,  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  unprotected  articles  from  the  north,  to  about  half 
that  amount;  making,  in  the  whole,  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  But 
these  are  not  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  staples  exported.  The  cot¬ 
ton  alone  which  is  sold  to  the  northern  manufacturers,  to  say  nothing  of  rice, 
amounts  to  at  least  that  sum. 

And  here  we  have  another  large  addition  to  the  burthens  imposed  by  the 
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protecting  system  on  the  planting  States.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  price  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  is  diminished  two  cents  a  pound  by  that  system. 
Estimating  the  quanitity  of  cotton  sold  to  the  northern  manufacturers  at 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  averaging  ?300  pounds,  the  loss 
upon  it  will  amount  to  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars;  a  loss  to  the  planters, 
which  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  manufacturers.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
northern  market,  which  has  been  represented  as  creating  an  additional  de¬ 
mand  for  cotton,  is  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  and  a 
bad  market  for  a  natural  and  a  good  one;  and  that  the  indemnity  which  it  has 
been  supposed  to  afford  to  the  cotton  planters  for  their  loss  upon  what  they 
export,  consists  in  the  additional  loss  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  If  the 
protecting  duties  were  repealed,  can  it  be  doubted  that  an  increased  foreign 
demand  would  be  produced  for  cotton  to  three  times  the  extent  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand  would  be  diminished?  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  cotton  in  Europe,  if  we  will  freely  take  manufactures  in 
exchange  for  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  du¬ 
ties  would  cause  an  increased  annual  importation  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  four  millions 
would  be  of  cotton  manufactures.  For  the  whole  of  this  increased 
importation,  cotton  would  be  received,  creating  an  increased  foreign  demand 
for  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  bales.  But  the  domestic  demand  for 
cotton  would  be  diminished,  only,  by  the  substitution  of  the  four  millions  of 
imported,  for  the  same  amount  of  domestic  manufactures.  And  as  the  raw 
material  required  for  that  quantity  of  manufactures  would  not,  at  the  utmost, 
amount  to  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  it  follows  that  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand  for  raw  cotton  would  be  diminished  about  thirty-three  thousand  bales 
only;  and,  consequently,  the  increased  aggregate  demand  for  cotton  abroad 
and  at  home,  would  be  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  bales.  This 
result  will  be  fully  understood  when  we  reflect,  that  it  would  be  produced 
by  removing  the  heavy  incumbrance  of  prohibitive  duties,  which  now  im¬ 
pedes  and  shackles  the  intercourse  of  the  planting  States  with  their  natural 
markets.  The  natural  market  of  all  producers  is  that  which  will  afford  the 
best  price,  and  largest  demand  for  their  productions.  The  people  of  the 
north  understand  this  perfectly  well;  and  it  is  a  remark,  as  frequent  as  it  is 
just,  that  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  there,  to  give  a  higher  money  price  for 
manufactures  to  the  domestic  establishments,  which  will  take  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  farm  in  exchange,  than  to  obtain  these  manufactures  at  a  much 
lower  rate  from  the  foreign  establishments,  which  will  take  scarcely  any 
thing  he  has  to  give..  A  new  demand,  and  almost  a  new  value,  are  created 
for  his  productions,  by  the  domestic  factories;  and  while  he  gives,  nominal¬ 
ly,  more  for  manafactures,  he  gives,  really,  much  less.  And  it  is  strange 
that  it  should  not  be  perceived,  that  what  is  true  of  the  northern  farmers, 
is  equally  true  of  the  southern  planters.  The  European  manufactories  fur¬ 
nish  the  natural  market  for  the  latter,  for  the  same  reason  precisely  that  the 
northern  manufactories  furnish  the  natural  market  for  the  former.  That  rea¬ 
son  is,  because  the  European  manufactories  will  take,  in  exchange  for  their 
manufactures,  nine  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  which  the  northern 
manufactories  will  not,  and  cannot  take.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  respects  as 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  free  intercourse  of  the  south¬ 
ern  planters  with  their  natural  markets  abroad,  as  it  would  be  to  obstruct  or 
impede,  in  like  manner,  the  free  intercourse  of  the  northern  farmers,  with 
their  natural  markets,  the  domestic  manufactories. 
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If  Congress  should  entirely  repeal  the  duties  upon  imported  manufactures, 
and  levy  an  excise  duty  upon  domestic  manufactures,  equal  to  that  which  is 
now  laid  upon  those  imported,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  returning  to 
the  lips  of  the  northern  manufacturers,  and  their  associates,  the  poisoned 
chalice  which  they  have  so  long  held  to  the  lips  of  the  southern  planters. 
It  would  be  taxing  their  productions,  and  exempting  those  of  the  south,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  productions  of  the  south  have  been  taxed  so  many  years,  while 
those  of  the  north  have  been  entirely  exempted.  But  the  committee  have 
not  yet  finished  the  exposition  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  planting  States  by 
the  protecting  system,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government.  No  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  oppressive  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  upon  the  southern  States,  which  does  not  add  to 
the  inequality  of  its  exactions,  the  still  greater  inequality  of  its  disburse¬ 
ments.  To  levy  one  half  of  the  federal  revenue  from  cotton  and  rice  alone — 
the  productions  of  one-fifth  part  of  the  federal  population — would  be,  in 
itself,  sufficiently  oppressive;  but  to  levy  this  most  upequal  contribution 
from  that  part  of  the  Union  where  imported  manufactures  are  produced, 
and  expend  it,  almost  exclusively,  in  that  part  where  untaxed  protected 
manufactures  are  produced,  is  almost  to  duplicate  the  burthen,  and  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  general  decay  and  desolation  which  have  silently 
overspread,  and  are  still  overspreading,  the  devoted  region  of  the  south. 
To  sum  up  and  express  the  intolerable  grievances  of  the  southern  States, 
in  a  single  phrase,  they  are  reduced  to  the  very  worst  condition  of  colonial 
bondage  to  the  tariff  States.  They  are  prohibited  from  exchanging  their 
productions  with  the  best  and  most  extensive  customers  on  earth,  under 
a  penalty  of  forty  per  cent,  on  their  value,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  make  their  exchanges  with  the  very  worst  customers  in  the 
world.  In  other  words,  they  are  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  stated,  from 
trading  with  all  parts  of  the  world  but  the  manufacturing  States,  precisely  as 
the  British  American  colonies  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  all  parts 
of  the  world  but  the  mother  country.  The  principle  of  the  prohibition  is 
strictly  identical  in  both  cases,  and  we  have  only  to  substitute  “  manufac¬ 
turing  States”  for  “  mother  country,”  and  i(  southern  States”  for  “  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,”  to  have  the  story  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  our  com¬ 
mon  ancestors,  literally  transferred  to  a  portion  of  their  posterity.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  there  is  this  striking  difference:  Thje  colonial  restrictions 
of  our  ancestors  were  almost  purely  nominal,  because  the  mother  country 
afforded  them  the  best  market  in  the  world,  both  for  their  sales  and  purcha¬ 
ses.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  true  as  it  regards  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  trade  of  the  southern  States.  The  markets  from  which  those  re¬ 
strictions  are  intended  to  exclude  them,  are  the  very  best  in  the  world,  while 
that  to  which  they  are  intended  to  confine  them,  is  decidedly  the  worst. 
Conclusive  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  still  continue  to  trade 
to  the  proscribed  markets,  paying  the  heavy  penalty,  rather  than  trade  with 
the  manufacturing  States,  without  paying  any  penalty  at  all.  Regarding 
the  protecting  duties  in  the  light  of  fines  and  forfeitures  for  violating  this 
new  code  of  colonial  restrictions,  we  have  only  to  see  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  squandered  in  improvements,  and  other  forms  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  in  the  favored  region,  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
flourishing  in  bloated  prosperity  upon  the  plunder  of  the  subject  provinces. 

^confirmation  of  the  views  here  presented,  all  the  phenomena  exhibited 
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in  the  manufacturing  States,  will  be  found,  equally  with  those  exhibited  in 
the  planting  States,  to  correspond  with  the  idea  that  the  protecting  duties 
are  specific  and  ruinous  taxes  on  the  industry  of  the  south,  and  sustaining 
bounties  to  the  industry  of  the  north.  With  a  very  small  share  of  the 
natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  planting  States,  the  manufacturing  States 
are  every  where  covered  with  monuments  and  evidences  of  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  industry,  which  has  scarcely  any  parallel,  while  the  former  are 
equally  covered  with  melancholy  memorials  of  thriftless  toil,  impoverish¬ 
ment,  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  phenomena  can  exist  without  cause,  and  no 
known  cause  so  naturally  accounts  for  them  as  the  unequal  action  of  the 
Government.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  advocates  of  the  manufacturers 
allege,  that  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties  would  produce  a  scene  of 
desolation  in  the  manufacturing  States,  as  striking  as  that  which  is  now  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  planting  States.  This  is  a  distinct  admission  of  all  that  the 
committee  have  said  of  the  unequal  operation  of  the  protecting  duties.  Con¬ 
gress  has  no  alchemic  powers,  and  certainly  has  not  yet  discovered  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone.  Its  taxation  cannot,  therefore,  diffuse  wealth  over  one 
part  of  the  Union,  without  taking  it  from  another.  And  however  disguised 
and  complicated  the  process  by  which  the  transfer  is  made,  no  degree  of 
pecuniary  prosperity  can  be  communicated  to  the  manufacturing  States,  by 
taxing  the  rival  productions  of  the  exporting  States,  without  diminishing,  in 
an  equal  or  greater  degree,  the  wealth  of  the  latter.  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  most  assuredly,  taxation  can  only  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  receive 
the  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly;  and  the  allegation,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
discriminating  taxes  upon  imports,  would  ruin  the  manufacturers,  is  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  they,  in  effect,  receive  those  taxes.  What  right  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  would  be  violated  by  reducing  the  duties  to  a  revenue  scale? 
Would  it  be  any  thing  more  than  the  assumed  right  of  taxing  their  fellow 
citizens?  How  would  the  reduction  of  the  duties  injure  them?  Could  it, 
by  human  possibility,  be  in  any  other  way,  than  by  substituting  some  other 
productions  of  domestic  industry ,  for  the  protected  manufactures?  And 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  producers  of  the  substituted  articles  have  a  natu¬ 
ral,  unalienable,  and  constitutional  right  to  introduce  and  use  them,  and  that 
they  will  be  as  much  benefitted  by  the  restoration  of  their  right  so  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  use  them,  as  the  manufacturers  can  possibly  be  by  their  exclu¬ 
sion? 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  will  present,  in  a  few  words,  the  estimate 
they  have  formed  of  the  relative  burthens  and  benefits  imposed  and  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  protecting  system  upon  the  three  great  geographical  divisions 
of  the  Union,  the  Northern,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western  States.  So  far 
as  the  protecting  duties  operate  merely  as  taxes  upon  consumption,  there 
can  be  no  great  inequality  in  the  burthens  they  impose  upon  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union;  and  whatever  inequality  there  may  be,  as  it  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  larger  consumption,  it  may  be  fairly  prseumed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  ability  to  consume.  But  regarding  the  protecting  duties 
as  taxes — discriminating  and  partial  taxes — upon  production,  there  is  nothing 
but  inequality  in  their  operation.  As  the  committee  have  already  stated, 
the  protected  manufacturers  do  not  bear  any  part  of  the  burthen  imposed 
upon  the  community  by  the  enhanced  price  of  their  own  productions.  On 
the  contrary,  as  most  of  them  sell  those  productions  to  a  much  larger  amount 
than  will  equal  the  amount  which  they  consume  of  all  productions,  foreign 
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and  domestic,  enhanced  in  their  price  by  import  duties,  it  follows,  that  the 
bounties  they  receive  on  their  production,  are  much  greater  than  the  taxes 
they  pay  on  their  consumption.  The  committee  will  now  go  one  step  fur¬ 
ther.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  manufacturing  States  produce  a  larger 
amount  of  protected  manufactures  than  will  equal  the  amount  consumed  by 
their  entire  population,  of  protected  and  rival  foreign  manufactures.  *  View¬ 
ing  the  manufacturing  States,  therefore,  as  a  consolidated  community,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  whole  pro¬ 
tecting  system,  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounties  conferred  upon 
them  by  that  system;  a  fact  which  fully  explains,  what  to  many  seems  to 
be  unaccountable — the  untiring  perseverance,  and  increasing  unanimity  with 
which  the  protecting  system,  in  all  its  branches,  is  maintained  by  those 
States.  Regardirig  the  protecting  system,  therefore,  as  it  operates  both  up¬ 
on  production  and  consumption,  it  imposes  no  burthen  at  all  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturing  States,  considered  as  one  entire  community. 

The  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  southern  or  planting  States,  is  al¬ 
most  precisely  the  revese  of  what  it  is  upon  the  northern  or  manufacturing 
States.  The  former  certainly  consume  as  largely,  of  articles  affected  by  the 
protecting  duties,  as  any  of  the  other  States;  and  consequently  bear  their 
due  proportion  of  the  burthens  imposed  by  those  duties  on  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  But  the  whole  of  the  burthen  which  these  duties  impose 
upon  production,  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  planting  States,  through 
their  productions,  for  the  same  reason,  and  to  at  least  the  same  extent,  that 
they  operate  as  bounties  to  the  rival  productions  of  the  manufacturing  States. 
It  is  scarcely  a  possible  supposition,  that  discriminating  taxes  levied  upon 
the  productions  of  the  planting  States,  can  diminish  the  exchangeable  value 
of  those  productions,  less  than  they  increase  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
rival  productions  of  the  manufacturing  States.  The  former  result  is  both 
the  cause  and  the  measure  of  the  latter.  The  lowest  estimate  that  can  be 
reasonably  made  of  the  diminuition  produced  in  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  southern  staples  of  exportation,  is  20  per  cent,  or  one  half  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  duty  imposed  upon  their  conversion  into  manufactures,  by  the  fo¬ 
reign  exchange.  It  is  believed  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  much  greater.  But 
even  according  to  this  estimate,  the  specific  and  exclusive  burthen  imposed 
upon  the  exports  of  the  planting  States,  would  be  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
assuming  that  their  exports  amount  to  thirty-five  millions,  and  that  imposed 
upon  cotton  and  rice  alone,  would  be  six  millions.  But  as  the  value  of  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  as  much  dimi¬ 
nished  as  that  which  is  exported,  an  additional  burthen  of  upwards  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  is,  in  this  way,  imposed  upon  these  productions;  of  which  sum, 
nine  hundred  thousand  dpllars,  as  has  been  heretofore  shown,  is  an  exclusive 
burthen  upon  the  cotton  planters,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  protected 
manufacturers.  It  thus  appears  that  the  people  of  the  planting  States,  sus¬ 
tain  an  annual  uncompensated  burthen  of  at  least  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  burthen  which  they  bear,  in  common  with  the  people  of 
the  other  States,  as  consumers  of  imported  and  protected  articles;  and  this 
burthen  is  rendered  almost  doubly  injurious  to  the  planting,  and  beneficial  to 
the  manufacturing  States,  by  the  inequality  of  its  disbursement. 

The  western  States,  while  they  derive  scarcely  any  advantage  from  the 
protecting  system,  and  bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
consumption,  also  sustain  a  peculiar  burthen  upon  their  productive  industry, 
which  deserves  explanation.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  States 
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annually  sell  to  the  planting  States,  live  stock  to  the  amount  of  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars;  and  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  if  the  planting 
States  enjoyed  a  free  trade,  the  vast  increase  which  it  would  produce  in  the 
income  and  prosperity  of  the  planters,  would  enable  them  to  purchase  double 
the  amount  of  live  stock  which  they  now  purchase  from  the  western  States, 
and  to  pay  better  prices  for  it.  To  this  extent,  the  western  States  sustain 
an  injury  in  the  diminished  demand  for  their  productions,  and  consequent 
diminution  of  their  price,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  they  pay  as  consumers; 
and  for  which  they  receive  scarcely  any  indemnification  from  the  protecting 
system.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Kentucky.  It  would  seem  to  be 
almost  a  suicidal  policy  in  that  State  to  tax  the  productions,  and  diminish 
the  incomes,  of  her  best  customers,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  increase  the  incomes,  of  those  who  will  purchase  scarcely 
any  thing  she  has  to  sell.  Notwithstanding  the  existing  restrictions,  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  productions  of  that  State  find  a  market  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  States,  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  them  in  the  planting 
States? 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  protecting  system  is  utterly  ruinous  to  the 
planting  States,  injurious  to  the  western  States,  and  exclusively  beneficial 
to  the  manufacturing  States,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  with  all  convenient 
and  practicable  despatch,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  patriotism,  and 
sound  policy. 
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